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VIOLET AND BERNARD OSWALD SURPRISED BY THE WITCH OF THE EVIL EYE. 


THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE “ STRANGE PARTY.” 
Tue residence of Sir Melchior Grange was complete in 
its appointments; not vast or overwhelming in size, but 
ust such @ home as befitted one of the wealthiest 
helors of the high circle in which he moved. 

Many and many a bright eye had been raised timidly 
to the windows of that house, or had stolen furtive 
glances at them from the snug corners of ing 
carriages, with a ing desire to hold rule and sway 
in it—to have power to alter its draperies, or shift its 
a — on ieee 2 for ever a the a + tobacco. 

ut Sir Melchior was proof against bright eyes— 
dead to glances. There was but one woman 
in the world who might have played the despot, 
the ynt ove, ie bie heart and in his drawing-room 
had been so minded; and ln cnatan batteael 
the offer of empire, and had put back the crown with a 





firm hand. She had listened to entreaty, to adoration, 
and she had answered, “ No.” 

A little word! And yet it poisoned the very atmo- 
sphere which the wealthy owner of the princely mansion 


With silent deference, he presented a silver salver, on 
which lay a small unobtrusive card. 

Sir Melchior took it, glanced at it mechanically, and 
failing to recognise the name it bore, returned it to tho 


breathed; it rendered eve qfest of sight and sound ' attendant. 
steak : 


utterly nauseous and di to him 


Indeed, after the 


*T am not at home,” he said. 


final refusal of Lady Grace De| “Excuse me, sir,” replied the man quietly, “ but it’s 


L’Olme, there segues but one course possible for him ' a gentleman as said something about a letter of intro- 
» he 


to take—he wou 
would pass the season in Paris. 


This resolution having been taken, Sir Melchior gave | many alread 
his orders; and within three days the charming | 
presented a apis towass the door. 

i 


bachelor FB ser ape = covered oP ae 
dreary ost aspect, while the luggage was 
packed and the final arrangements made. 

On the morning of the third day, Sir Melchior sat at 


The | breakfast-room had been invaded by the 
demon of brown-holland, and every article about him, 
closely covered up, seemed but the spectral memory 
of itself—reflecting too truly the dead past, to which, it 
seemed to him, his life hetonged. 
Only the appointments of the breakfast-table relieved 
the pervading gloom: they were superb. 
ile Sir Melchior sat glancing languidly over the 
morning papers, the door opened and a servant entered. 





determined, leave England; he | duction.” 


“T need no new friends,” was the reply ; “I have too 


The man ae but still hesitated. Then he drew 


msoll,” said the master, looking up sharply, 
“ what is the meaning of this? You are not usually so 
anxious about at ers, or you have neualy more 
rudence than to admit them when you know I would 
alone.” 
“This young man, Sir Melchior, seemed a gentle- 
man——’ 
And behaved as one?” asked the master, signifi- 
cantly. “Was it not so? Admit him; I will see this 
man, who has the audacity to bribe my servants.” 
He in held out his hand for the card, and re. 
ceiving it, stood with it in his hand, his back to tho 
fireplace, awaiting the visitor. Twice he repeated to 
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himself the name upon the card; but was unable to 
connect it with any ni@mory of the past. 

The name Was, “ BERNARD OsWALD.” 

In afew moments thé owner of thé cardventered the 
apartment. It was the yourg man who had rendered 
Violet such essential sefpiee at the pic-nic, and whose 
presence at Moidore Lodge had subsequently producéd 
80 BLrange an impression upon her. 

There was something in t:e apoparspe of the young 


man which favourably mpressed Sir Melchior, and his 
reception was most courteous. He took the letter of 


introduction which the latter proffered him, and with 
it his apology for departing from the rule in such cases. 

“1 was on the point of forwarding the letter to you,” 
said the young man, “ when | chanced to hear of your 
intended departure for Paris; had I waited I should 
been too late. I preferred violating the pro- 
prieties.” 

“ Quite right,” was the reply, (though “ nite wrong” 
would have been the verdict in the case of my one less 
prepossessing) ; “ from India, I see—<" 

* From Bombay.” 

“Ah, from my old schoolfellow, Peswick. And how 
did you leave the doctor ?” 

* Quite well, and jovial ag eyer.” 


1 
unave 


“Ah! Iam glad to hear it. You were his pupil, 
I see: and you were probally born in Bombay ?” 

A crimson flush suffised the face of the y man, 
Not a flush of anger? sufely not @ flush of shame! 
That did not ek a brow on which dishonour could 
ave sel its seal, 


the ingtiry that form,” thought Sir Melchior; but he 
was too much a gentleman to pursue the subj 

Ringing for the carriage, therefore, he changed the 
conversation until it was ready. Then they drove to 
| the residence of Lady Grace D’LOlme. 

Sir Melchior had not entered that house since the 
night when her ladyship pronounced the words which 
now drove him an exile from his country. He had not 
remainéd after the scene in the conservatory; he was, 
| thereforé, ignorant of what had occurred at a later 
| period of the evening. But the mere aspect of the 
| drawing-room, into which they were ushered, strong] 

affected him; and, in his heart, he cursed the po 
| nature which had prompted him to put his feclings to 
| this fresh trial. 
| “And yet,” he said to himself, “ it is perhaps as well. 
I could not leave England without a word spoken or 
written, and it is better to carry with me the recollec- 
tion of a flippant parting than of that dark hour.” 

The house was quiet—strangely so, it seemed to Sir 

elchior. 

And the countenance of the servant was not re- 
assuring. 


“ Her lndyehip was in,” he said, “ but was specially 








But, whatever the eatse of the emotion; the baronet 
noticed it without appearing to do so. 

“ No,” said the youth, with some hesitation, *I am 
an Englishman, of English birth.” 

“And you revisit the old country to sea what : 
gress we have effected in medicines? You will 
little to reward you, I am afraid. Mystery is with us, as 
with you, the great element in the healing art, I have 
met with no physician yet learned enough to afford to 
state the principles of his practice, or to witite his pre- 
scriptions in English.” 

The young man émiled, but did not reply 

“ Well,” said Sir Melehior, “ I regret that T had not 
the pleasure of your acquaintance earlier. Torday; as 
you are aware, | start for Paris; but I can @6 one 
thing for you, I can introduce you to a charming heigh- 
bour of mine, herself a friend of Dr. Peswick’s, and who 
[ am sure, will be but too happy to receive anypupil o 
his.” 

*T shall esteem the favour,” answered the young 
man, 

“You should do so; for Lady Grace Dé L’Olme’s 
drawing-room is the threshold from which you may step 
into the best society in London.” 

At the mention of Lady De L’Olme’s name, the youth 

tarted, and turned pale. The hand that rested upon 
the table by which he sat trembled. 

“JT should—I should e8teem the favour,’ he fe- 
peate d, 

Sir Melchior heard the words, noted the tone and 
tho agitation of the speaker, @ad-instantly a jealous 
doubt arose in his heart, 

“ He has met Lady Graes,” he thought; “and he 
hesitates to tell me. . Why should he hesitate ?’? Then 
he added aloud, “ My introduction ig perhaps 
you have already——” 

* No, no,” interriipted Mr. peat hastily ; “I have 
been in England a few days only; 1 linye not as yet 
gone into company,” 

“And yet I thought—was I mistaken ?—that the 
mention of her ladyship’s name startled you, as if it 
was familiar.” 

* Tt did so.” 

“ Ah!” 

“Tt recatled to me the remembrance of a fact, to which 
you would attach no importance were I to state it to 
you; but which may exercise a powerful.influence over 
my future career. 1 shall be greatly pleased with the 
introduction you have so kindly promised.” 

Sir Melchior, Grange hesitated, fixed on the face of 
the young man a keen inquiring look, then held out 
his hand. 

* You shall have it,” he said;.“TI will not inquire 
the secret cause of your manifest uneasiness at the 
mention of her ladyship’s aame. .. I will only say that I, 
of all men, am most interested in preserving her fair 
fume and unsullied honour, and I trust that I may 
never have cause to repent this introduction.” 

“T am sure you never will,” replied the youth; “ but 
since we are upon this subject, may I ask you in confi- 
denee one questi n?’ 

* Twenty, if you will 

* Lord De L’Olma, then—is he dead P” . 

At. this question, pitas as it was, Sir Melchior 
etarted, and his face purpled with rage. 

*Tlow dure you, sir?” he cried; “how dare you 
t to mé tho slanderotts whispers of the envious and 
the malignant? Sir, Lady Grace De L’Olme is un- 
Wait ried.” 
youth suppressed a ery of surprise, byt iis ex+ 
re an expression of deep anguish. 


o” 






rossive face Wohi 

* You will excuse me,” he said, after 1, monient’s 
pause, “1 was not aware—in Short, it was only my 
clumsy way of asking whether her Iadyship was marrie 
or a widow ?” 


late— | They confirmed her fears, 


en ee , ng Bot ae anaes ol - 
special message rocur e announcement ¢ 
he visitors! while a Meas shown into thé 
ing-room to await the reply. 
there some time, almost in me 
Bir Melchior, indulging in the thoughts whi 
room but teo conjured up, and marvelling at the 
strange chan had brought him to t Bless | 
when the d inner @rawing-room open é 
ight step attention. 


king up, they Were moved to almost equal astonish- 
ment. ' 
t was Aurelia! . 
or a monieftt she did fiot notice the presence of 
the strangers; and when her eye suddenly fell upon 
that of Oswald, she uttered an exclamation of terror, 
om her first impulse was one of flight. But alarm at 
presence instantly gave place to apprehension as to 
the probable eatise of his visit there. 
“ He has come to denounce me—to tear me hence! ” 
thought, dnd that impression steeled her with reso- 


On his part, Oswald regarded her with the utmost 
ent 


whom he had 
iest crime, 


Ow came it that this d 
sted in the very commission of the 
ba inmate beneath that roof ? 
what could be the character 6f the woman who 


ord to shelter her P ; 
hile he asked himself: these ons, Aurelia 
toward him, and, with an air of assumed in- 
ffere said :— 
“Ts Lady De L’Olme aware that you await her ?” 


* She is,” replied Sir Melehior, marvelling at the 
apparition before _ ee special " 4 
er ladyship is, I know ly engaged 
om girl, fixing a significant glance, on Yate, 
nt — 
‘“ But under the peculiar circumstances, she will not, 
I am sure, decline to see us,’’ said Sir Melchior. 
The words brought a qualm to the heart of Aurelia, 
Her conscience 
its own Construction upon the “ cil nees,” 
words simple in themselves filled her with , 


ke, * if you will favour me with your name. 
Sir Melehior Grange at once his name 
r) in calling. Mr. Oswald permitted h 
alluded to, but said nothing. Thus, beyond the first 
glance of recognition, Aurelia had no means of gathering 
either his feelings or intentions. From his manner, 
however, she feared the worst, since it was —_ 
wanting in everything approaching even to the warmth 
of politeness. 
Oppressed with a sense of this, she quitted the 
room. 
* Something has happened,” thought the baronet; 
“the man’s manner was strange and embarrassed ; and 
this girl—whence does she come, and why her manifest 
alarm ?” 
He did not communicate his thoughts to his com- 
panion. 
Five minuies after, the servant entered. 
“Tady De L’Olme,” he said, “ expressed her deep 
regret, but partial indisposition and a special engage- 
ment alike prevented her doing herself the pleasure of 
seeing Sir Melchior Grange and his friend. _At another 
time she would be most pleased; and if Mr. Oswald 
would perniit her, she should be most happy to add his 
name to her list,” 
Sir Melehior received the message with astonishment 
and ill-concenled rage. He had his secret reasons for 
judging why it right be painful to Lady Grace té see 
him ; but the mode of doing it was pointed and abrupt, 
and quite unlike her ladyship. Besides, this was onl 
a formal morning call, and if it was objectionable, all 
the unpleasantness might have been prevented by a 
simple * not at home.” 


“T cannot understand this,” he said, as they stepped 
into the carriage, and were driven off. 

“T dare say not,” replied his coos mysteriously. 
* What! is it any clearer to you ked 


Sir Melchior. 


“] will nryself see her,” she said, trem as she | en 











| “Pray Polain yourelf.”’ 
| “That I am hi prepared’ to de, especially as I 
only guess at my conclusions.” 
* Aud they—what aré'they ?” 
* There is some mers he refified, “ but into that 
I dare not enter. Enough that,# my suspicions are 
| correct, it was to our fair young friend that we owed 
| the message we have received.” 

*‘Tmpossible! What motive could she have in pre. 
venting your introduction to her ladyship ?” 
| “ As to motives,” replied Oswald, carelessly, “T never 
trouble myself about tons I stick to facts.’ 

** But who is she P—what does she do at that house?” 

“They were the questions I was asking mystlf.” 

** Why, you have not met before ?” 

* Once only.” 

You have met once! 
to recognise you.” 

“No; she did not appear to do so.” 

Sir Melchior put many more questions, with a view 
of velling a mystery which aflectéd the companion 
of the egg he almost worshipped; but he gained no 

on. 
d soon after Oswald relapsed into silence. 
trangely enough, during the two minutes that this 


And yet she did not appear 


fGrormiion occupied, a whispered interview took place 
in the hall of Lad De L’Olme's mansion which strongly 
confirmed Oswald’s ity. 

The ers were Aurelia and the liveried servant 
who had delivered the impertinent message. 

“For a few days—only a few days—mind that her 
lad is never ‘at home’ to these men. You under. 

“ ” ~ 

ag | myself téll you when—if ever—they may be 


tJ ” 


a 
“T understand.” 
‘Take this for your pains, then, and thank you.” 
She thrust a few pieces of gold into the hand of the 
man—that hand which, on a certain memorable night, 
she had ae with her jewels—and disappeareds 
“ Well,” mused the fellow, “ m’ lady's picked up 
with a s party now! Hows’ever, it serves my 
turn.” 
And he pocketed the gold of the “strange party” 
with infinite complacency. 





OBAPTER XX. 
THE VOICE OF DESTINY. 
of terror at the apparition in the 
ted Vi 


For Gays, excess 
d Violet, 
The sé found her lying upon the ground 
i ) Gonveyed her to her room, where 


hours, slowly growing into con- 
apsing at intervals as the recollection 


, to > 

of what had happened, Sir Jasper and Lady 
: the g cg a ager and — 

estigation, sent for their physician an 

’ ease in his hands. Whiat could they do 

re? pathy and tender solicitude ure very well 
—they show a fond heart and have a comforting effect 

p but they are nothing beside: prescrip- 

, 80 these good people thought; and in 
best medical advice, they considered that 
y discharged their duty toward the orphan 
heir care. 
6 “best medical advice” came in the form of Dr. 
Potch—a little, weazen-faced man, of no particular 
features, and of no general ones either, beyond a ten 
dency to shirt-frills and asthma. The first impression 
of the ‘‘ best medical advice” was that there was “a 
chronic something” about the patient; his second, that 
she had “ debilitating tendencies :” his third, that she 
was “ailing something;’ but what form the ailin 
would take he was unable to predict. As to what ha 
really taken place, Dr. Potch was of course profoundly 
ignorant, and Violet did not care to inform either the 
* best medical advice,” or those about her. 
Why, she asked herself, should she tell of that which, 
though terribly, asrilly real to ‘herself, would hard! 
receive the credence of others? Who ever convince 
another of the reality of an apparition? And even if 
she could bring the stern, practical minded Sir Jasper 
to a conviction that what. she-had beheld was not the 
delusion of her own imagination—what would be 
gained ? 
For herself, she accepted it as an intimation of som@ 
startling occurrence about to overwhelm her, Shé 
lived from hour to hour under the shadow of # gloon 
apprehension; and at the close of each day return 
thanks to’ Heaven that she still lived, and had still 
escaped the evil which, she felt; impended. 

The effect of this apprehension was wees | in the 
extreme; and more than this, it baffled the “ best 
medical advice” utterly. Day sticceeded day, and thé 
patient ailed nothing—in fact, grew better, stronger, 
and to all appearance less perturbed. Dr. Potely was 
annoyed. It was, he declared, a singul4iy wiisntie 
factory case. And when, one any, he cxlled aid fornd 
hie patient out—positively out in the open nir—he did nob 
seruple to express his disgust. A wht of tlie mys 
tery whicli surrounded the poor Flower- reach 
him; his ewn sagadity told him the rélation 
















“There was, nevertheless, a secret motive for giving 


* ¥ think 60,” 


which 
she stood to those around her; and thus fortified, he 
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could with safety express his opinion of a patient who 
would be guilty of anythimg—even of recovery! 

Beautiful in its summer stillness, the evening tempted 
Violet beyond her garden, into which she had first 
ventured; beyond the litile row of villas, and out upon 
the free, open, breezy Heath. 

With a mind at. ease, that hour would have been to 
her one of perfect enjoyment. Everything around was 
so beautiful, so calm, so tranquil! 

But the one thought haunted and oppressed her. 

“ Good, generous benefactor !”” she exclaimed, “ what 
has befallen you? That pallid cheek, that lustreless 
eye—what terrible lan e do they speak? It is the 
Fd nly who revisit thus those whom they love. 
Dead! No, no: I cannot endure that thought. Dead! 
My blood runs cold at the bare horror which my fancy 
conjures up. And yet—and yet-——” 

She did not dare to own to herself the possibility of 
what she dreaded. She had not the courage to admi 
that never in any tale of terror had the ghost of the 
living haunted the scenes of bygone days. And if not? 


If not P 
She would not, dared not, admit the dread alternative. 
oomy thoughts, Violet wandered 


Possessed by thes : 
on and on in the t of the rosy sunset, choosing a 


favourite path to which foliage lent peculiar beauty ; 
when she startled at perceiving across her path a 
shadow beside her own, 

Looking up with somewhat of fear, but more of 
astonishment, she uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

A gentleman, coming from a path among the trees, 
met her—met her apparently by the purest accident— 
and doing so, lifted his hat. 

Tt was Mr, Bernard Oswald! 

“T am afraid I startled you, Miss Heartlaw,” he said, 
with a careless ease; “it seems somehow my fate to 
give you alarm.” : 

“Indeed, no,” she replied, with a warmth which she 
regretted even while she was conscious of it; “I had 
foolishly allowed myself to fall into a reverie, and ——~” 

“And I have been unfortunate enough to disturb 
it?” he interrupted. “Just my fate.” 

“ All reveries,’ she replied, “are not of a pleasant 
nature, and it is sometimes kind to disturb them.” 

“True; but in this caso I cannot take to myself the 
credit even of kindness of intention. I have simply 
blundered into a sceno where, I fear, I was not wanted. 
Permit me ——” 

He was about to bow and retire, when apparently an 
idea presented itself. Pausing, therefore, he said :— 

‘ Wil you pardon mie, Miss Heartlaw, if I intrude on 
you a moment to revert to a sober which I am sure 
must be a very painful one to you P—if I ask you a ques- 
tion respectin, ” 

“ Ah!” cried Violet, “it is of Aurelia you would speak ? 
Where is she ? What is the mystery which has led her 
from her home and from those who love her ?” 

She spoke im siaart~'{ for her heart prompted her. 

“ You do not know it?” he answered, with a tone of 


surprise. 

& No,” she replied; “there was @ secret of which I 
cannot speak ; there was a suspicion of—I should, per- 
haps, call it jealousy—then came the fatal day of the 
pic-nie, the report of the Pistol, and your terrible words; 
and I know no more. Aurelia disappeared before your 
eyes, and she has’not returned.” 

* And you cannot guess why P” he asked. 

“Tndeed, no; I am ignorant of all, except that she 
is gone from us.” moti ips 

“And if I told You that she was now residing in a 
mansion, the appareutly petted and caressed companion 
of a lady of Ne birth, y* would not be prepared for 
such a revelation itn 


h, no. 
“You would not be able to gasign a cause for it; or, 
perhaps I should say, a motive in it P” 

“Tt would fill me with astonishment.” 

* And yet such is the case at this moment,” replied 


Bernard Oswald. ‘“ Chance, which first interested me 
in the fate of this lady, has again brought us to- 
gether ——” 
* You!” exclaimed Violet, quickly. ’ 
There was something in the tone in which the simple 
vord was uttered which caused the young man to pause, 
and glance at the speaker; then he continued :— 
“Yes; we have met again; and under circumstances 
that haye awakened a degree of curiosity, which is, Fe 
haps, unniinly. But there is one peta upon which Tam 
still ignorant, and that a somewhat important one; I 
we learned neither her name nor to whom she is re- 
ated.” 
Violet could not restrain her astonishment. 
“What! “Is it possible,” she asked; “that you, 
who know go’much, and have warned me so solemnly 
net friend, should be ignorant that she is 
Sir 4d Wylde, with whom you are 
hter!’? cried Bernard Oswald; 


Ho did not complete the sentence. 
“And now,” said Violet, “ since I have answered 
your question, can you not imagine that there is some- 
oi a womanh’s curiosity prompts me to ask? 
On that day on which we first met, the act with which 
you introduced yourself was not bi vo remarkable than 
the words by which it was followed. Only some strong 
cause could, [ am sure, have prompted either. For th 


t| vancing ; “thepe’s 





cause I have looked in vain. Might I now ask you to 
clear up the mystery?” 

He he her, and was about to reply, when Violet 
suddenly started with a cry of surprise, and laid her 
hand on his, as if for protection. 

“ Miss Heartlaw!”’ he cried. 

® Hush, hush!” said Violet, agitated in every limb. 
* Do you not see ?” 

His eyes followed the 
her terrified , an 


branches of “aay 
he beheld a of dark an 
It was t the Witch 
; ? 


“Don’t fear, 


in which she had bent 
peering through the 
by a withered hand, 


5 Witch, calmly ad- 
terror in the arm lifted against 
8 arm at And as for big 


?’ demanded Bernard Oswald, 


ny Meped 


a woman. 
words——”’ 


* What do 
fiercely. ‘ Wy t 
a, naa Oya interaa 

e : rie 
terrupted 
“Tk | = h : a 
now 
se 

@ poor eu 

* cer a9 ts the 

a a -- ” . 
we For for my sake, Mr, Oswald,” cried 
vie oh , Leave me,” she added, in a whisper ; 
“ yar he exclaimed, in utter astonishment. 


It's a 


* Yes, y am not afraid, 

* But here 

* Yos.” 

* Tn this lonely 

* Yes. Havene fears for me. 

Overcome with actomiensnens, be at 
face of the to the wrin 
glowered upon from beneath a e hood. 

“Tf it’s your wish, Miss Heartlaw,” he said, reluc- 


tantly, “I fuse to ply.” 

“ tt is my P she said fhintly, but distinctly. 

The youn bowed, , overcome with surprise 
and astonig , took his leave. 

There was a pause, during which those h¢had left stood 
listening attentively to his retreating footsteps; then, 
as they died away on the grass, Violet advanced to the 
aged crone with a feeling of disappointment which she 
could not repress. 

* Mother,” she said ; ‘ youareangry. His words—— 

“ Words!” exclaimed the woman, serealy * What 
are a man’s words, that I shouid care forthem? No, 
Violet ; I can be just. I gave him the provocation, and 
he would have been, indeed, the cur I called him if he 
had borne with me more meekly. That did not move 
me; it was his presence here that stirred my wrath. 
How came it, girl—how came it ?” 

* Tt was by accident,” she answered. 

* No, no; "twas no chance meetin ; *twas planned— 
I heard enough to learn thatit was planned—contfess it, 
now.” 

 Tndeed, you have the truth,” it the girl. 

* No, girl, no,” exclaimed the itch ; “you forget. 
He owned that you had met before ; I heard it—I heard 
it. And ¥ know how ready the young man and the pretty 
lass are {6 meet again—by accident.” 

She langhed a thin, dharp, croaking laugh as she 
spoke; and her keen eyes scanned the face of Violet like 


an o> book. ; ; 

“Tf you would but believe——” pleaded Violet. 

‘* ¥ will believe anything, darling, if you will but give 
me one little promise I’m about to ask of you.” 

* A promise ?” 

* Yes—a simple one.” 

* JI would rather not,” said Violet, with vague 
apprehension. *Tam d of promises.” 

* But if what yon have told me is the truth, T swear 
to you that you may keep it harmlessly. “If it is 
not——” 

She paused sj : 

Violet felt and understood her meaning. She felt 
that she was falling into aggap. The promise was to be 
the pledge of truth; the refusal was to be held by 
inference as the avowal of falsehood. 

Why, then, with her high sense of honour, and her 
dread even of the suspicion of deceit, did Violet hesitate ? 
What new instinct a her = by a single word slie 
might compromise er happiness 

“Well Pp? demanded the woman, after a pause. “You 
have decided ?” . 

“Oh, do not ask me—do not force me into this!” 
eried the poor girl, bursting intotears; “tcll me what F 
shall do for you. ‘Explain your wishes, and I will strive 
to fy them ; but do not exact 
which ig so distasteful to me.” ‘ 

“Be it so,” replied the woman, “I will ask no 
promise; F will only utter a warning. You, Viole 
eng age owen eomeéction with this man——" 

“No, no!” 

“Do not per ~ listen. You aro ahowing 
sentiments on Spring up im your heart 
towards him, and you dre ehodaraging ions which 


t, with this——” 

I be quite safe.” 

ed from the fair 
tenance that 


” 


ificantly. 


om mie a promise 





he has no right to offer. Now, hear me; this must not 
be. This man, who can never be your hnsband, must 
not become your lover. No: I, who listen to the voi 
of Destiny and to the truer instincts of a mother’s 
heart, declare this—and sorrow be on you, danglter of 
mine, if you neglect this warning!" 

She had risen as she spoke. She no longer leant 
upon her staff for aid: she stood erect, her eyes glow- 
ing, her chest heaving, her withered right arm toward 
heaven. 

By an involuntary movement which she could nob con- 
trol, Violet sank at her feet. 

“ Mother! mother!” she eried, “ why these words of 
pepe Bernard Oswald has uttered no word of love 

oO me. 

“Heaven grant he never may!” replied the Witch, 
lye: for his sake and for yours. Love-woris are 
the seeds of destiny ; and from his lips they would bring 
only misery to you and to himself, Wait, Violet; you 
are young yet; you will have many suitors, eaelx dwenr- 
ing to you eternal fidelity—each threatening death at 
your feet—and you will be moved to pity, and will be~ 
lieve you love; but no, darling, a true woman loves bub 
once. 

“ And I a | 

“Your destiny is entwined with the fate of one to 


.| whom you sare yet a stranger, bub who none the less 


awaits you. 

* And you know this man?” 

*T do.” 

“You can reveal to me his name ?’” 

“His name!” cried the woman, and she hesitated for 
an instant, Then an idea appeared to strike her. 

*T can,” she answered. , 

“Oh, mother, mother!” oried the girl, “I long, yob 
fear to ask it, But I will be bold; I will know imy 
fate, though it should break my heart. ‘T'ell me, then— 
tell me, I implore—what is the name of him who is my 
destiny ?” 

The feeling which prompted this inquiry almost over- 
mastered the frail girl. Upon the answer, the happiness 
or misery of her lite depended ; and this thought almost 
overcame her, Even as she listened, a mist seemed 
rising before her eyes; a surging wave swept through 
her brain, and deafened her; but amid the mist and 
above the surging wave, she saw, heard, felt-—was con- 
scious, she knew not how, of a reply. 

Then came a moment of losb consciousness. 

And when the poor girl opened her eyes in the gloom 
of the encircling trees, she was alone, and the fatal 
name seemed branded upon her brain. 

It was the name of —Hoxace GRevILbE. 


(To be continued in owr newt.) 


THE OLUB LOUNGER. 


For him nothing exists beyond the radius of Pall Mall; 
and any individual who does not belong to a elub is not 
aman. He has made of his club his house, his nest, 
his society, Though he does not sleep there, be turns 
up at the club about nine im the morning, and vemains 
till midnight. There he receives and writes his lettérs, 
there he dresses, reads the papers, walks from room to 
room; or stations himself at a window. If you pass 
during the day in front of the palace where he has 
established his domicile, you are sure to see his happy 
face smiling through an enormous window-pane. From 
this window he watches silently for hours aud hours 
everything that takes place, as he says, in the Great 
World’s Club—for with him everything assumes the 
form of his favourite idea, He may possibly be ignorant 
how his‘ own affairs are going on, but he kmows.to a 
nicety how the affairs of the club are managed. He 
takes an interest in purchases and the slightest domestic 
details; if you ask him in what year, day, month, or 
hour the best club claret was botiled, he will impertur- 
heh give you the details. With him there arg no good 
luncheons or dinners gave those he enjoys at the marble 
table of the club, and always at the game spot. Ho 
knows every beok in the library—not because he has 
read them, but because he has convinced himself they 
are there. Hi relations with tho literary members of 
the club put him in a position to tell you the author of 
an anonymous book, the date of publication, and the 
opinion of connoisseurs. Ie will speak to you about 
his friend the Duke of ——-, simply Lecause he ia one of 
the members of the chub, and the friends of our friends 
are our friends, His great experience, enables him to 
predict with the exactitude of a ema ta the tempests 
which the debate must oecasion on certain days; and a 
single glanop at the company in the morming-voom is 
sufficient for him to determine beforehand the opinion 
of the club, and the number of thie majority. Actively 
mixed up in tho intrigues, coteries, and quarrels of the 
House, he lg ft by putting on the political livery 





of the leader, His oratory invariably begins this way: 
“Tho club thinks, the club wishes, the club decides.” 
With years, he becomes rooted like old trees in tho 
nitive soll—I mean the soil of the club. If from ten 
o'clock till midnight there is only one member in the 
drawing-room, it 15 safe to be he, asleep in his chuir by 
the fireside. Yf he die, he consoles himself by saying 
that some of the members will follow him, to the grave 
and sie wis perye Si gure op a oe pa ny Ye t of 

members deceased, hat is his i—his funers 
oration, -Tha English at Home. wae 
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MR. SOTHERN, THE COMEDIAN. 


Tue most popular nobleman of the day is 
not to be found in “ Debrett,” nor is any 
mention made of him in “ Hardwick’s Shil- 
ling Peerage.” For his name, you must 
consult the walls of the metropolis, and his 
estate lies in that portion of the Haymarket 
of which Mr. Buckstone is the steward. 
Need we say that we refer to my Lord Dun- 
dreary, with whose portrait we this week 
adorn our Gallery ? 

Success is sometimes the measure of ex- 
cellence, and we are inclined to think that 
this is so in the case of Mr. Sothern’s great 
impersonation. But before we speak further 
of it, let us say a word or two about Mr. 
Sothern himself. The success of this gentle- 
man has been so sudden, so little dependant 
on puff and trickery, that the public are still 
asking, “ Who is he ?” “ What are his ante- 
eedents ?” “ How comes it that he has thus 
risen at a bound to the pinnacle of his pro- 
fession ?”’ 

These questions are easily answered. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern, son of the late John 
Sothern, Esq., was born at Liverpool, in the 
year 1830. "Todi received his education 
at a public school, Mr. Sothern devoted him- 
self for sore years to the study of surgery, 
with a view to the medical profession. What 
chance circumstance directed his attention 
to the stage, for which his talents so emi- 
nently qualify him, we are not aware; but 
in 1851 we find him quitting this country 
for America, and soon distinguishing him- 
self in the adopted profession of. an actor. 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, was the scene 
of his exertions ; and he remained a member 
of that company for a period of five years. 

It is a curious, but by no means unparal. 
leled fact, that it was in tragedy that Mr. 
Sothern first displayed his powers, and 
achieved his first unmistakeable success, 
The character of Armand Dwwal, in the 
play of Camille, first arrested the attention 
of the public, and stamped him in the 
opinion of the critics as the most finished 
and original actor of modern tragedy in 
America. The piece had a run of several 
months, and the reputation of Mr. Sothern’s 
Armand Duval did not fail to reach “ the 
old country.” 

Notwithstanding this success in tragedy, 
circumstances led to Mr. Sothern’s under- 
taking several eccentric comedy parts; and 
in these the real genius of the actor was 
fully developed, and his “line” definitely marked out 
for him. Henceforth tragedy was compelled to lose its 
rising star, and comedy gained an invaluable, because a 
strikingly original, as well as gifted supporter. 

It was not, however, until the advent of his Lord 
Dundreary that Mr. Sotheru achieved his greatest 
triumph. That part, conceived and written by and for 
himself, was at once accepted as a genuine creation. It 
took the taste of the ey instantly, and for some 
years past Mr. Sothern has had no occasion to play any 
other “ character” part. The appearance of Mr. Sothern 
at the Haymarket is an era in theatrical history; an 
era, however, iw | quietly inaugurated, for the new 
actor was preceded by no flourish of trumpets, and for 
some few weeks the public was hardly aware of the rare 
merits of the new comedian. But his merits speedil 
asserted themselves, and for the last one hundred an 
sixty nights Lord Dundreary has crammed the theatre, 
and his popularity remains undiminished, One point 
in hl to these nightly representations is worthy of 
special remark, because it is without its parallel on the 

nglish stage. We refer to the encore of the reading 
of “ Brother Sam’s” letter. To encore a scene from a 
play would indeed have frightened our ancestors from 
their propriety ! 

With regard to the conception of Lord Dundreary, 
we cannot do better than quote the following analysis. 

“ The truth is that he is thoroughly unique ; and this 
is the more remarkable, because the materials in which 
the actor works are not only very old, but peculiarly 
easy of imitation, The nonsense put into his mouth is 
compounded of the refuse of Joe Miller and the stock 
jokes of a circus clown; and surely it requires no spe- 
cial cleverness to stammer and lisp, to substitute w’s 
for r’s, to tumble over chairs, and to feign oneself un- 
able to sneeze. No doubt Mr. Sothern does all these 
things with more than ordinary skill, but it is evident 
that the real merit which so takes the public is some- 
» thing distinct from all this. In the first place, the pic- 
ture he gives us is, as it were, an elaborate interior. 
We are not merely presented with a view of the out- 
ward demeanour of an aristocratic noodle, but are en- 
tertained with an analytical sketch of the workings of 
his very small mind. This, as far as we know, has 
never been attempted before. The coomnne, Sp usually 
represented on the stage is a character in which we can 
take little or no interest. We may laugh at his absur- 
dities, but we have none of the personal sympathy we 
feel for Lord Dundreary. When his tordehip makes 
those hopeless attempts to disentangle the thread of his 
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MR. SOTHERN, AS “LORD DUNDREARY.” 
[From a Photograph by Bassano, 122, Regent-street. ] 


thoughts, we really in some degree participate in his 
endeavour, and we experience a certain sense of relief 
when he gives up the task with the comforting reflec- 
tion that it is ‘ one of those things which no-o fellow can 
make out;’ for the confusion of ideas, which appears 
so ludicrous in his case, has peas occurred to all of 
us in a minor degree. Who has not been puzzled for a 
moment with problems arising from Dick’s father hap- 
pening to be Jack’s son, or a herring and a half being 
sold for three-halfpence ? 

“ There is a strong element of truth in the character 
of Lord Dundreary, independently of these ridiculous 
details. Many a young man who is ready enough to 
set down every one as a ‘lunatic’ whose course of 
action differs from his own, is no more conscious than 
this ideal lord that he is all the time himself moving 
helplessly along the groove of fashion and convention- 
ality. Perhaps this is scarcely the sort of reflection 
which is likely to occur to a laughing audience at a 
theatre; but we believe that to many who, like our- 
selves, have been struck with a resemblance between 
Lord Dundreary and certain characters in real life, the 
absurdity of the above inconsistency in those characters 
has been, if not for the first time, at any rate more 
forcibly pointed out by Mr. Sothern’s acting. But 

rhaps the strongest reason of his success is to be 
ound in the fact that his Lord Dwndreawry is unques- 
tionablya gentleman. He is willing and desirous to make 
himself agreeabie, but has got the wit to place himself 
in the position of others. It"Ts true that he is awkward 
and inconsiderate, but no one is more shocked than he 
at the consequences of his stupidity. When he finds 
himself tumbling into one lady's lap, his nervousness 
impels him to transfer himself to another. It is curious 
that the only incident which connects him with the 
play of ‘Our American Cousin’ would be inconsistent 
with the character were it not for the actor’s i 
treatment of it. We refer to the loss of his of 
hair-dye, and its subsequent restoration as the price of 
a piece of poremap. Now, Lord Duwndreary, though 
always fashionably dressed, is not the sort of man that 
aims at getting up a ‘killing’ exterior. Mr. Sothern 
~¥ , nero aga adapted py gg to his view 
re) character, y sopsenenting ordship as using 
the dye merely as a ma of rostine, and beta slanpie 
unable to conceive the consequences of a reduction of 
his whiskers to their natural colour.” 

Our portrait, from a photo by Mr. Bassano, 
conveys an admirable idea of Mr. Sothern’s appearance 
in this great character, 





THE PYTHON. 


TuE recent “domestic event” connected 
with the python, in nt’s Park, has in- 
vested the whole python ly with so 
much interest, that a word or two about 
— be read with ine. ? val 
This species preys upon -deer, 

Boié says, the Asiatic python only attacks 
the smaller quadrupeds; but instances are 
not ‘wanting of its assaulting even men 
upon favourable opportunities, One of 

crew of a Mala: ored 


Mil, 


c y proa that anchored off 
isle of Celebes, went ashore.to look 
betel-nuts. Tired out with his search, 
lay down to sleep at the foot of a large 
tree. The sailors in the proa were su 
denly startled by a succession of sctéams, 
and landed in all haste to find their ¢om- 
rade in the embraces of a huge python, 
The nt soon fell a victim to their 
united attack, but their unlucky shipmate 
was quite dead, his head, neck, 
thighs man | completely crushed by the 
constricting folds, while his wrists bore the 
marks of the teeth of his murderer. Look. 
ing at one of these reptiles, it seems almost 
incredible that the python should be able 
to swallow the victims he has to 
Prey upon: but nature has provided him 
with aneh be elastic frame, = such extra- 
ordinary digestive powers, that it is hardly 
necessary to believe with the Cingalese 
he assists the Do vee of deglutition by 
drawing himself through a narrow aper- 
ture between two trees.. Our-readers will 
be better able to understand the python’s 
mode of operations by the following de. 
scription of one taking his meal at the 
Zoological Gardens, 7 a writer in the 
Quarterly Review. “A rabbit, all unwit- 
ting of his danger, is placed in the den by 
the keeper, and amuses himself by examin- 
ing his new domicile, without troubling 
himself about the regular tenant. ‘ Silently 
the rock-snake glides over the stones, un- 
curling his huge folds, which, like a cable, 
seem to move as though by some unseen 
agency from without, looks for an instant 
upon his unconscious victim, and the next 
has twisted him within his cruel jaws. His 
constricting folds are twisted as swiftly as 
a whiplash round his shricking prey, and 
/ for ten minutes more the snake lies still, 

maintaining his mortal knot until his prey 

is dead, when, seizing him by the ears, he 

draws him through his vice-lke grasp, 
crushing every bone, and eo the body, pre- 
paratory to devouring it. The boa and the rock-snake 
always swallow their prey head-foremost. How is 
that neck and delicate head to make room for that 
bulky rabbit ? thinks the spectator. Presently he sees 
the jaws gape, and slowly the reptile draws himself over, 
rather than swallows the prey, as you draw a stocking 
upon your leg. The huge lump descends lower and lower 
beneath the speckled scales, which seem to stare with 
distension, and the monster coils himself once more to 
digest his meal in qpiet.’ Such a dinner will satisfy him 
for a long time; a goat, that occupied nearly two hours 
and a in the above process, served a t python 
on board H. M. 8. Al for a month. utton as he 
is, the python, like most reptiles, 1s capable of ae 
abstinence. r. Crisp dissected one that had fast 
ten months without any apparent diminution in size; 
and another, belonging to the Zoological Society, liv 
for twenty-two months without tasting food.” 
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AMERICAN SILENCE. 


I FouND no aptitude, no wish for conversation; nay, 
even a disinclination to converse. In the western 
States I do not think that 1 was ever addressed first by 
an American sitting next to me at table. Indeed, I never 
held any conversation at a public table in the West. [ 
have sat in the same room with men for hours, and 
have not had a word spoken tome. I have done my 
very best to break through this ice, and have always 
failed. A western American man is not ; mall. 
He will sit for hours over a stove, with his cigar in his 
mouth and his hat over his eyes, chewi e cud of 
reflection. A dozen will sit er in the same way, 
and there shall not be a dozen words spoken between 
them in an hour. With the women one’s chance 
conversation is still worse. It seemed as though the 
— et the world had SS much for Lag 

t all talking, except as i d d in- 
stance, on the servants for pickles for their children— 
had gone by the board. They were generally hard, dry, 
and nag ey I - speaking, of —- of aged 
females—from five-and-twenty, perhaps, to thirty—and 
who had long since given w the amusements and levi- 
ties of life. 1 very soon a loned any attempts at 
drawing a word from these ancient mothers of families; 
but not the less did I ponder in my mind over the cir- 
Gettonces of their lives.—North America, By Anthony 

rollope. 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of ‘‘ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” ‘‘ The Girl we 
Leave Behind ua,” ** Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” §c., $c. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FIRST LOVE’S FIRST WATCH. 
“* Who has not sometimes spent the hours 
In that suspense, untired, unresting, 
When one loved dearly, with the powers 
Of Death’s dark angel lies contesting ?”” 
Sm E. B. Lyrron. 
THERE Was great consternation and terror at Bellevue 
Villa when it was discovered that Edith Lorraine was 
missing. 

Arthur, who had reckoned on meeting her at least in 
the avenue of fir-trees at the entrance of the Villa, felt 
hart, slighted, and disappointed when he found she was 
not there. 

First love is so sensitive, so exacting, so susceptible 
to the smallest change, neglect, or slight! But its 
changes are as fitful as those of an April y ; and after 
the first heart-crushing emotions of deappoatment and 
wounded feeling, came a reaction in the thought that, 
perhaps, Edith was ill! It was so unlike her to disap- 
point the heart that secretly adored her! Edith—gener- 
ous, devoted, delicate Edith—she always delighted to 
surpass her lover's e tions! If he gave her the 
strong, passionate, exclusive love of his young, ardent 
heart, sweet Edith repaid him measure for measure. 
There was not one jot of coquetry, one shade of artifice, 
one iota of vanity in the nature of Edith Lorraine. 

‘The Misses Croft were full of worldly maxims, in- 
stilled by their mam such as, “ Fly, and they'll fol- 
low; follow, and they'll fly;” “ By keeping them off, 
you'll keep them on;” and, “ You'll never be dear if 
you make yourself cheap.” Even Gloriana had learnt 
to toss her head, and arch her neck, and affect indiffer- 
ence; but Edith was all truth, tenderness, devotion. 
She loved Arthur as Virginia loved Paul, and Arthur 
loved her as Paul loved Vir inia. 

Of course, Mrs. Croft could not be quite blind to the 
strong affection that bound these fair and noble young 
creatures together. But she affected to treat it asa 
childish yea oo brother and sister love! She 
knew that the old Earl of Rockalpine had left to his 


darling Edith everything that was not strictly entailed | Roger 


on his heir, Lord Hauteville. Mrs. Croft was not above 
occasionally lingering at doors or ing into letters! 
She knew that, as it was owing to Edith and her holy 
influence that the old man had been induced to lay up 
oe in Heaven, that he had left the hoards of a life 








ARTHUR KNEELS BY EDITH’S BEDSIDE. 


She knew, then, that Edith, at the Earl’s death, 
would not only be Lady Edith Lorraine, but heiress to 
fabulous wealth ; she knew that her son—her Roger, in 
her partial eyes the most modish, handsome, and fasci- 
nating of young men—loved sweet Edith, with such love 
as such natures can feel; that a passionate desire to 
possess and be master of a creature so lovely and love- 
able was wisely blent, in her Roger, with the ambition 
to ally himself with the great house of Rockalpine; to 
have (as he said) a handle to his wife’s name, even if he 
could have none to his own: and to secure the heiress 
of the old Earl’s wealth before he died, and before it 
was known to the world and to Lad uteville, that 

r little Edith, “‘the carrotty cripple,” to whom she 

ad destined two hundred a year, to live as a deformed 

spinster at Croft Villa, was an auburn Aphrodité in face 

and form, and heiress to all the hoards of her miser 
grandfather. 

There were great difficulties in the way of getting her 
fast, over-dressed, under-bred, cigar-smoking, casino 
and Cremorne frequenting Roger united to the delicate 
and heartstirring Edith ; but both mother and son so 
highly estimated the attractions’ of Mr. Croft, junior, 
that they agreed that it was “on the cards.” 

One great impediment arose (as they fancied) not in 
the form of Arthur, whom they both secretly hated and 
despised, but in that of Roger’s Eton and Oxford chum, 
Lord Pon He loved Edith; and, as heir to the 
Marquis of Dunstanburgh and his immense estates and 
boundless wealth, he felt he had only to ask and have 
—to propose and be accepted. He had no Belgravian 
mamma to plot and counterplot—no sisters to pick out 
flaws in sweet Edith, and to try to entangle him with 
some dear Lady Laura or Lady Harriette, whose bro- 
ther they were aiming at for themselves. The old 
Marquis, his father, was a martyr to gout, and could not 
live long; and once a Marquis himself, he would pro- 
pose to Lord and Lady Hauteville (whom, as yet, he 
only knew by name) for their enchanting Edith; and 
he did not imagine he should meet with a refusal from 

em. 

He was a cold-mannered, hot-headed, warm-hearted 
aristocrat, with an overweening notion of his own im- 

ce; tall, well-made, with a none Grecian face. 
inherited from his mother, a fine forehead, a well-curv 
lip, and a heart that had never failed ta throb to a gene- 
rous sentiment, or been conscious of the power of love, 
except in its secret and wilful passion for Edith Lor- 
raine. 

Roger Croft was the toady of this young aristocrat. 
Croft flattered him, imitated him, swore by him. 
Lord Pontecraft quizzed Croft, made use of him, 
and swore at him. In his heart Roger hated the young 
Lord, and anticipated with inward exultation the de- 
light of outwitting him, and of marrying the only object 
whose presence had ever sent a flush to Lord Ponte- 
craft’s marble cheek, a ray to his cold blue eye, or a 





throb to his hard proud heart. Bat, while resolved to 
marry Edith himself, Roger was the confidant of his 
noble friend’s passion, and pretended to encourage, to 
approve, and to be ready to assist. 

oger treated Arthur with a ludicrous degree of cold- 
ness and hauteur, and had tried all he could to em- 
bitter his Eton career. Roger Croft, and a good many 
“nobs” of his set, had contrived, by hints, inuen- 
does, and vile anonymous letters, to convey to the beys, 
and even the masters, that Arthur was an illegitimate, 
penniless lad, adopted by his father out of caprice. 

Birth and wealth are a good deal esteemed at Eton 
by masters and pupils, but scholarship and “ pluck” 
have greater influence still. Arthur, with the idea 
fully impressed upon his mind that he had nothing but 
his scholarship to depend upon, worked very hard, and 
was soon far ehove Roger Croft and Lord Pontecraft. 

Then, too, he was both very brave and very good- 
humoured. At cricket and at rowing he was pre- 
eminent, so that soon he had a strong party in the 
school. 

Roger Croft was a great bully; and Arthur, having 
traced a vile slander to him, chains ed him (big as he 
was, and four years Arthur's senior), fought him, and 
thrashed him soundly. ‘ 

* Croft’s set” grew much more cautious and civil 
after this. They took warning from the fact that Roger 
Croft had two black eyes, and a front tooth broken. 

That fracture neither Roger Croft nor his mother 
ever forgave. Yet it was his own fault, for the mean- 
ness of his underhand endeavour to injure poor Arthur 
deserved a more severe punishment. But as his front 
teeth projected, and were very large, he was immensely 
disfigured by the breaking of them, and spoke with a 
thick lisp ever after. 

At Oxford, Roger Croft and his “fast set” both 
tried to injure Arthur in the opinion of the men they 
thought most of ; but many of his Eton chums remained 
his fast friends at Oxford. 

And now we must accompany Arthur from Alma 
Mater to the Villa Bellevue, and describe the agony of 
his alarm when it became certain that Edith was no- 
where to be found. He was rushing frantically about 
the country, unconscious of the bitter cold and fast- 
falling snow, when he suddenly encountered the wood- 
cutters, and on their charrette beheld the slight form 
of Edith. 

The men motioned to him not to arouse her; and 
Arthnr, in an agony of suspense, walked by the side of 
the charrette ; and when it stopped at the doors of the 
villa, he caught the apparently lifeless form of the 
young girl in his arms, and carried her up into what he 

new was her own room. 

Mrs. Croft, her daughters, and the maids of the 
household, soon rushed in. One of them, an old cook, 
was fortunately a sensible woman, and well-acquainted 
with the means to be used to restore animation in cases 
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of drowning, freezing, &c. Luckily, the room, which 


was heated—as all rooms in Zurich are—by a large 
earthenware stove, was well-warmed; and a bright wood 
fire blazed in an open fire-place (a great rarity in that 


country) in Kdith’s dressing-room. Friction, stimu- 
lants, a warm bath, and a warm bed, were tried; and 
Arthur, necessarily driven away, was pacing the landing 
outside Edith’s door, and praying fervently. Presently 
the old cook, who felt for his suspense and anxiety, 
went out to tell him that animation was restored; that 
warmth had returned to the body, colour to the lips 
and cheeks; that the pulse pould be felt, the 
breathing heard; and that the young lady 
into a soft, deep sleep. 2 

Upon this, Arthur implored Sionately to be 
allowed to see her for a moment, he thd old cook 
(pro tempore-nurse) could not gefuse t@ permit him 
(under many restrictions) to approach Waith’s bed- 


side, 


> 


sunk 


rd 


CHAPTER ¥EXIX, 
THE NURSE THAT CANNOT SLBBP. 
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" pock, pep Cf, as y 
Memory wou all to awakened Oonscience many 
little unkindnesses (prompted by spite, envy, and jea- 


lousy) which she had done to poor Edith; many angry, 
cross, and bitter words; many petty slanders and 
wilful misconstructions; and all in return for goodness 
that was never weary either in word or deed, soft 
answers that turn away any wrath but that of envy, 
and countless services, great and small—all felt, acknow- 
ledged, and remembered, perhaps, too late! 

The eldest Miss Croft—quite as blameable, but much 
more hardened—was smiling (a little bitterly, perhaps) 
at Arthur’s anguish, Arthur, generally so collected 
so reticent, so icnified, with these his half aunts and 
whole enemies, to be seen so prostrated by grief and 
terror, as to sob and weep! But a malicious, heartless 
woman must that be, who conld look on such a scene 
with a sneer, or who could ever see a man weep, or 
coma hear a man sob, without melting into tears her- 
ada 2 * & % 

The Doctor was not very sanguine about Edith’s re- 
covery. The exhaustion was so great, and there was 
so little reaction; for Edith had never been strong or 
robust. Everything, Dr. Richter (he was a Swiss) said 
would depend on the most careful nursing; that al 
through the night Edith must have some restorative 
administered every quarter-of-an-hour—chicken-jelly, 
strong broth, brandy—these must be given in very 
small quantities, bub at regilar intervals. The fire 
must be kept up, so that the room should be constantly 
at a certain temperature, and hot bottles must be kept 
to the feet. 

Arthur heard gll this, and noted eyery word. His 
own life was bound up in Edith’s, and he resolved to 
watch. The Misses Croft (Gloriana especially) begged 
to be permitted to sit up with Edith ; but “ mamma”"— 
who was very anxious abont their looks, particularly as 
Roger Croft was expected to bring some young men of 
family and fortune over with him on a visit to Bellevue 
Villa—would not hear of it. As for herself, she declared 
she was quite unfit to nurse Edith for an hour, so 
terrible had been the shock which her neryous system 
had sustained, by the absence and alarming condition of 
the dear girl whom she had reared and cherished as 
her own! No; Lisbeth was willing to take charge of 
Edith Lorraine— Lisbeth, the cook, at one time a 
regular nurse, accustomed to sit up at night, and every 
way suited for the responsibility. 

Arthur said nothing; but he inwardly yowed, that if 
Lisbeth watched Edith, he would take care to watch 
Lisbeth. Lisbeth, a good, hard-working creature, who 
rose every morning at five, and toiled all day long— 
could Arthur sleep with the knowledge that on her not 
dropping af to slee ) the life of Edith depended ? Let 
those who have truly loved answer that question! 

Edith lay still, white as. her sheets,” when Arthur, 
with the rest of the family, retired—they for the 
night, he tospend the long Noam in walking up and 
down before Edith’s door, te listen whether Lisbeth 
was up and stirring, and whether she segues admin- 
istered the sustenance on which depended that young 
life, and, consequently, his own. 


— 


For some time (as the door was ajar) he had no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining that old Lisbeth, who kept on 
muttering to herself, did her duty well. He could hear 
her stirring, praising herself in guttural sounds,—keep- 
ing up the fire, and feeding her patient as gently as a 
nursing-mother her babe. He could hear a few soft, 
weak, gentle words of thanks from Edith. But at the 
coldest, shortest, darkest hours that precede the dawn, 
he felt the air of his darling’s room a he stood at the 
door) grow chill. There was no longer a ruddy glow 
from t pl og fireplace (a great garity, as we have said, 

a 






but the belonged to an English family). Presentl 
his heart grew coll and heavy, for he di hear 
a loud, regular snore, and then all the in his 








body seemed to rush to his head and face, for he gaug 
some low, imploring words of Edith. He thought she 
said, “ Brandy, Lisbeth! a little brandy! Oh, haste! 
I sink—I die! Lisbeth, brandy!” And Jashgth— 
horror of horrors!—locked in labour-earned slegp ry 
replied by another and lo snore! Then Rie 

ful, sleepless, watchful Love win the right to : 
eeuber, dnd the triumph of saving that 


fe! 

Arthur stole to Edith’s bedside ; Arthur administered 
a teaspoonful of cordial which the fainting girl 
craved and i red he ing nurse for, and i 













fter imbibing those few a 
teturned to the pale cheeks am ; 
»wy lids, that had scarcely strength fo | 
of the long brown lashes. large bi 
love and joy, and then slowly i 
@ fair head drooping on hig reat, she 


less you, Arthur, my belov: 
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‘the fire, watching some broth, whicl oi 
ma 


away before her closed eyes, 
pts te arouse Lisbeti ab 





off agin; and so he resolved to resume 
Taithe do 


unconsciousness and helpless state, to establish himself 
in the arm-chair by her bed; but he made up the fire, 
ut on more broth, refilled the kettle; trimmed the 
amp, and taking out his watch, placed it before him, 
with a lamp, on a little table outside Edith’s door on 
the landing, as he established himself there. 

Sounder and sounder slept old Lisbeth; louder and 
louder became her regular snore. Every quarter of an 
hour Arthur administered the necessary nourishment, 
in return for which he heard Edith bless him! Gradu- 
ally the colour deepened on her cheeks. and lips; her 
pulse became stronger, fuller, more regular; her breath- 
ing softer and freer. 

Saab five o’clock (old Lisbeth’s usual hour for 
rising) she began to stir, to snort, to groan, to stretch. 
Arthur sqw de would soon be wide awake; and so, 
with a blessing and a prayer, he softly on tiptoe left the 
room. 

Lisbeth yawned, rubbed her eyes, and was frightened 
at first to find she had fallen asleep ; but when she saw 
the fire burning, the water boiling, and Hdith looking 
so much better and less wan, Lisbeth persuaded herself 
that she had only slept for a few minutes, and our 
lovers never undeceived her. 

Arthur watched her for some time, until he felt cer- 
tain that she had waked up full of energy, and better 
able to nurse sweet Edith than he was; for, the excite- 
ment and anxiety over, he found himself cramped with 
cold, and very, very weary. 

But he had saved his darling’s life; but for him, she 
must have died of exhaustion, as, alas! so many do, 
while hired nurses sleep. But she is saved—saved by 
Love and him! And with this conviction warm at his 
heart, Arthur hurried to his cold bed, and was soon 
fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A FRIEND IN NEED, 

“No radiant 1 that crested Fortune wears, 

No gem that twinkling hangs from Beauty's ears, 

Nor the bright stars that heaven’s blue arch adorn, 

Nor rubies bright that deck the early morn, 

Shine with such radiance as the tear that breaks, 

For other’s woe, down Woman’s lovely cheeks !’ 

Avon. 

Tue Contessa and. Jocunda soon understood each 
other. The former quickly learnt the soft Sicilian dia- 
lect that flowed like music from the scarlet lips of her 
maid; and Jocunda began to speak the prettiest. broken 
English, picking it-up as it fell from the pale lips of the 
unhappy Contessa. 

The Count and his free com ons had been some 
weeks absent, but several of a steals wild serving- 
men remai behind to guard the castle, assist old 
Perpetua in all her household labours (even in those of 
a housemaid and eook), and by their fishing, shooting, 
and gardening, to supply the table, 

These dark, moustachioed, bearded fellows were all 
armed; and the Contessa, acoustomed to the well- 
trained seryants of the Hauteville establishment—one 
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assurances; but when the Contessa 
what had been done, Jocunda shook 
and, as delicately and cautiously as’ 
formed her mistress that the Count had a dreadf,] 
name; that Jacopo, his head man, was a remorseless 
villain ; that terrible crimes were ldid to the charge of 
both; and she advised her to dissimulate—to 






her health required to be reste ts 
to go to the baths of L——= fora 


to make her escape to Bn |, never to re. 
“Dh, Jocunda! I dare not. Ihave no ge—no 
. If I failed, he would reca; and kill me !” 

jut you should not fail, sweet ” said Joeunda, 


fT will go with you—I will help 

whom I spoke to you 
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backed Bertha!?” 4 
“But we can do nm yet, Jocunda,” said the 
Conti with the i, poe tinaling spirit of the 
down-tr . “It is not necessary yet, 
stay here after my confinement; I could not 


now. 
ear lady,” said Jocunda. “It 
those flinty 





tis But you look pale, Hccellenza, 
will say no more at present ; we will talk of this whe 
you feel better. I overheard Beppo tell my grant. 


mother that the Count not be back for six weeks, 
at which time he expects to be a father.” 

“Oh, thank Heaven! he is not coming for six weeks, 
then!” said the Contessa, clasping her thin white 
hands. 

“They were so wan and transparent of hue, 

You might have seen the moon shine through.” 
“Oh, Jocunda, what a relief is that! Every morning 
and every evening I pray that God in his mercy may 
take me and my expected babe to himself, before the 
Count returns to curse me, as he did ere he departed!” 
And this was the young girl of some ten months 
back, who had so cunningly deceived her parents, 60 
adroitly wrought her own ruin, and realised the romance 
of a foreign alliance and a love-match ! 

(To be continued in our next.) 








CIPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of our very entertaining contempe 
rary, the en, has amused himself by unravellings 
series of cipher advertisements in the Times. The te 
sult is rather amusing. The following are; he. writes, 
the series :— 

“May 8th.—W. W. 8. (for L.L.D.)—On Tuesday 1 sent 
letter to Byrne for you. May I speak fully on all matters & 
the interview? It may do good, Trust to my love. Lam 
ee When may I go to Canterbury, if only to looks 
you ” 

This came ont in the Times of May 9th, aud rather 
seriously compromises a gentleman of the name 
Byrne, probably of Canterbury, whore, beyond question, 
the fair Rosamond was incarcerated. Some one wh 
read the preceding revelation of private woes and ¢lan- 
destine communications sent the following :— 

“ May 10th.—Instead of going to Canterbury, I think yu 
at ae better stay at home and mind your busines§.— 


Unconscious that Asgas had, to some extent, success 
fully used his eyes in this matter, Mr. Byrne, in o di 
ferent cipher, sends this to the author of No.1, ag 
appears :— 

“Discover something, ‘Exhibition-like,’ fop another ab 
vertisement.—Brrnz.” 

Pyramus, as we may designate No. 1, publishes.the 
following:— , 

‘* Until your father answers, 1 wou't.ask you to prove ye 
love me. Tuesday night at one o'clock havee siring ! 
the window for letters, If you are not alle at ope, I wil 
wait. God comfort you my darling wife.”’ 

No. 2 fell among the whispevers like a bomb-shelh 
and sinee the 13th of May there have. been no ciplit 
advertisements im the Times, Let me say for the 
monition of your readers, that as. ordinarily constr 
these advertisements gan be fovnd emt witli great dass 
so that neither Pyramus nor Thisbe can he whispet 
throngh any niche or.chink unheard. In the foragoas 
stone tke. ioee constructs hig alphabet) by calling 
the first letter, or ing it stand foy A; theve 





begin with P for A, and go on with Q for B, R for Opa 
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SOURCES OF PERFUMES. 
WiusrHbe any perfumed lady would be discoticertéd at 
learning the source of her perfume, each lady must 
decide for herself; but it seems that Mr. De la Rue and 
Dr. Hoffman, in their capacities as jurors of the Great 
Exhibition, have made great havoc among the per- 
fumery. They have found that many of the stents 
said to be procured from Howers and fruits, are réally 
procured from anything but flowery sources; the per- 
fumers are chemists enough to know that similar odours 
may be often produced from dissimilar substances, and 
if {he half-crown bottle of perfume reilly has the re- 
quired odour, the perfumer does not expect to be asked 
what kind of edour was emitted by the substance 
whence the perfume was obtained. Now, Dr. Lyon 
Pinyfair, in his summary of the jury investigations above 
alluded to, broadly tells us that ie pe odours 
are often most unbearable, “A peculiarly footid oil, 
termed fusel oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and 
acetate of potash, gives the oil of pears. The oil of 
pples is made from the same fusel oil, by distillation 
with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash. The oil 
of pine-apple is obtained from the product of the action 
of putrid cheese on sugar, or by making a soap with 
butter, and distilling it with alcehol and sulphuricacid ; 
and is now largely employed in England in 
pine-apple ale. Oil of grapes and oil of cognae, used to 
impart the flavour of French cognac to British brandy, 
are little else than fusel oil, The artificial oil of bitter 
almonds, now so largely employed in perfuming soap 
and for flavouring confectionery, is prepared by the 
action of nitric acte off the fostid oils of gas-tar. 
a fair forehead is damped with eau de mille-flewrs, 
without knowing that its esséntial ingredient is derive 
from the drainage of cow-houses.”’ In all such cases 
as these, the chemical science involved is really of a 
high order, and the perfume produced is a ye io 
perfume, not one whit less sterling than if produ by 
fruits and flowers. The only question is one of com- 
mercial honesty, in giving a name no longer applicable, 
and charging too highly for a cheaply-produeed scent, 
This mode of saving a penny is chemically right, but 
commercially wrong. 








MY LITTLE WIFE. 


My little wife once (’tis strange, but ’tis true), 
Sweet little, dear little, love-troubled Jane, 
80 deeply absorbed in her @ay-dreaming grew, — 
The bell chimed ané ceased, yet she heard not its strain; 
And I, walking near her 
(aay iove ever cheer her 
Who thinks all such wandering of sin void and free), 
Strove hard to persnade her 
That He who had made her 
Had destined her heart-love for no orie but me. 


My little wife— well, perhaps this was wrong— 
Sweet little, dear little, warm-hearted Jane, 
Sat on the hill-side tall her shadow grew long, 
Nor tired of the preacher that thus could detain, 
JT argued so neatly, 
And proved so cc: npletely 
That none but poor Andrew her husband could be; 
She smiled when I blessed her, 
And blushed when I kissed her, 
And owned that she loved and would wed none but me. 


My little wife is not always quite sure— 
Sweet livtle, dear little, heart-cheering Jane— 
That joy will not tarry where people are poor, 
But only where wealth and her satellites reign. 
In each baby-treasure 
She finds a new pleasure: _ 
If purse and demand should by chance disagree, 
She smiles, bravely humming, 
** A better time’s coming,” 
And trusts in good health, in the future, and me. 
Davip WINGATE. 








War is a game in which kings or governments seldom 
win, the people never. To be defended is almost as 
great an evil as to attacked; and the common people 
have often found the shield of a protector no less op- 
pressive than the sword of an invader. 

Naturg’s AntiCs,—Birds as well as insects are the 
objects of orchidaceous mimicry, The swan is espe- 
cially resembled by one Orchis, while the —— eagle, 
pelicans, and doves are represented by others—to say 
nothing of wings, feathers, beaks, and bird-bills. Re- 
moter resemblances have been traced to tigers, leopards, 
lynxes, bulls, rams, and monkeys; and even man him- 
self is travestied in the Man-Orchis. A slight stretch 
ot fancy would also aid the geologist in diseerning floral 
ikenesses of extinct animals. In fact, a great orchid- 
house, if frequently visited, and at appropriate seasons, 
would seem like a comic theatre, where Nature is 
relaxing herself from her more serious labours, by con- 
jering up and combining the most langhable and yet 
most beautifal mockeries of her own diverse handiwork. 
An illustrator of thesé plants has enumerated mua: 
miuoraviieles whigh, in addition to animals, the owe 
of orchids imitate, and they are—‘ Masks, cowls, hoods, 
caps, \ad heliets; ‘swords, spurs, crests, pikes, arrows, 
indi aes; whiskers, e ies, beards, bristles, tails, 
‘wrens, md +t z.c9mbs, slippers, buckets, trowels, 
pouches, esyd&e”’ Besides the flowers, the min- 
icking propensity also in extends itself to the 
leaves and pseudo-bulbs, and sémhe leaves are inscribed 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR, 
“Wert row!” ejachlated the nurse, “ he is a good 
kind man, he is: What we poor people should do with- 
out him I don’t know. He is jnst as kind and attentive 
to us as tlie great folks; and he don’t care what trouble 
he takes.” ‘There are hundreds of such men in Bne- 
land, whose whole life is spent in unostentatious good. 
ness. Men are they, who scarcely know what a night’s 
rest is, whose time 1s passed in the houses of the poor, 
the abodes of wretchedness and suffering, the hrunts of 
fever and of death; met of whom the scientific annals 
make no mention, bat whose names are graven on the 
hearts, and borne upwirds and heavenwards in the 
prayers and thanksgivings of the dymg and the be- 
reaved; men who give their time and life for their 
fellow-creaturee, and who do this without the idea of 
reputation, and without the patronage of the great, but 
from simple Christian Jove, Thera are hundreds of 
these men whose reward here is the consciousness of a 
charity that is “ twice blessed,’ but whose reward 
hereahter will be just. We have seen them in the 
homes of wretchedness; disease, and death. The faces 
of poor sufferers have brightened as they looked upon 
that hope-giving countenanee, listéned to the words of 
comfort, and felt the support of a strong arm with them 
in their weakness and despondency; whenever tl 
have entered, they have brought consolation, a 
whenever they have left, they have been followed by 
the benediction of thé poor in spirit—New Novel. 
AN UNLUCKY MAN. 


Several years since, on a Sunday in July, I went to 
rnoon service at a certaim church by the seashore. 
The incumbent of that church was a young clergyman 
of no ordinary talent; he is a distinguished professor 
now. It was a day of drenching rain and healion hur- 
ricane ; the sky was black, as in mid-winter; the waves 
were breaking angry and lowd upon the rocks hard by. 
The weather the previous week had been beautifal ; 
the weather became beautiful again thé next morning. 
There came just the one gloomy and stormy summer 
day. The young parson could not foresee the weather. 
What more fittmg subject for a July Sunday than the 
teachings of the beautiful season which was passin 
over? So the text was, “Thou hast made simmer. 
It was a sermon on summer, and its moral and spiritual 
lessons. How inconsistent the sermon seemed with 
everything around! The outward circumstances re- 
duced it to an absurdity. The congregation was di- 
minished to a sixth of its ustal number ; the atmosphere 
was charged with a muggy vapour from sloppy garments 
and dripping umbrellas; and as the preacher spoke, 
describing vividly (though with the chastened taste of 
a scholar) blue skies, green leaves, and gentle breezes, 
ever and anon the storm outside drove the rain in heavy 
plashes upon the windows, and looking through them, 
ou could see the black sky and the fast drifting clouds. 
thought to myself, as the preacher went on under the 
cross influence of these surroundings, “ Now, I am sure 
ou are in small things an bores & man. No doubt the 
like happens to you frequently.” —Recreations of a Cown- 
try Parson. 
TYROLESE COTTAGE, 


Descending the mountain, we saw, at different dis- 
tances, twelve or fuurteen stables for cattle, all latel 
built. We entered one of them. The mistress receive 
us kindly ; she was neatly clad, and the greatest clean- 
liness prevailed everywhere—even in the part where 
the cattle stand to be milked, every sort of litter was 
carefully removed. From this side of the stable there 
was a door into the dwelling of the owner, where even 
foot-marks are carefully cleaned off. In one corner of 
this room was a fire, above which a kettle was hung, in 
which the cream that was skimmed was placed, that it 
might be curdled, and ‘ready for making cheese. The 
most dainty food, according to the taste of cowherds 
(a portion of the best cream mixed with meal well 
salted, and cooked over the fire), was prepared for us, 
without our request, and the younger females could 
not understand why we scarcely touched their delicate 
fare. Near to the dwelling was another room, in which 
the fresh cheese, and the rolls of butter, fairly formed, 
and ornamented with the printed impressions, and the 
low but broad wooden vessels for holding milk are kept. 
Above is a private bedroom, in which a, little altar is 
not wanting (this is among Roman Cetholies), and great 
order and cleanliness may algo be observed here, ac- 
cording to the character of the cowherds’ wives. A 
heavy rain detained us for some time in this cabin, and 
when the sky was again cleat, we set ont again, by a 
narrow foothpath, wliich was then very slippery. Ata 
considerable height, we found a hunting-lodye, sur-' 
rounded by a neat and pleasant garden, in which a 
number of flowers, which are highly prized in our gar- 
Aens at home, awakened in my mind both pleasing and 
painful recollections. These sweet friends of mino said 
to me, in an impréssive manner, “The earth is the 
Lord’s, ahd the fulness thereof,’ and reminded me of 
the ee of Him who has said, “Heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. Hath not my 
hand made all these things?” Thus I was led to ac- 
knowledge that I was no furtlier from my real home 
than when 1 was in my own housex—Frem a German 





THE MUSIOIAN’S MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


Ost day, when absorbed in one of his melahcholy 
reveries, Stozart, then im his thirty-fifth year, heard a 
carriage stop at his door, and fnmoilintely afterwards 
the servant announced that a stranger desired to speak 
with him. The individual who enteréd thé room was a 
man of @ cértaih age, who had all the appetirance of a 
personage of distinction. 

“T have been commissioned,” began the stranger, 
“by an individual of the highest ramk, to wait upon 

ou ——’ 

“ Who is this personage ?” interrupted Mozart. 

“ He does not wish to be known.” 

* At his pleasure,” replied Mosart ; “and what does 
he desire from me?” 

“He has lately lost,” said the stranier, “a being 
who was very Gea? to him, and whose memory will bo 
for éver adored. He wishes to celebrate her death every 
year by a solemn service, and he desires that you shall 
compose a requiem for this service.” 

Mozart felt vividly strack with this singular discourse, 
with the grave tone with which it was pronounced, and 
With the air of mystery which seeméd to shroud the 
entire adventuré; the disposition of his mind also 
helped to fortify these impressions, He promised to 
compose the requiem. The stranger continned— 

“Throw all your genius into this task ; you write for 
@ connoisseur im musi¢.” 

“ So much the better,” repliéd Mozart. 

“How much time do you require?” continued the 


8 r. 
Me Hea weeks,” said Mozart. 

“Well, then, I shall return agitin in four weeks. And 
what price do you place upon your work ?” 

* A hundred ducats.” 

The stranger, without a werd, counted out the hun- 
dred ducats upon the table, and disappeared. 

Mozart remained for some time absorbed in profound 
reffection ; then all at once he demanded pen, ink, and 
paper, and, despite the remonstrances of his wife, began 
to write. This impetuosity of labour lasted several 
days; he worked mght and day, and with an ardour 
which seemed to augment as he advanced with his task. 
But his delicate frame could not sustain this continuous 
effort. Ho fell one day senseless from his chair, and 
was obliged to suspend his labours. A short time after- 
wards, his wife seeking to distract him from the sombre 
thoughts with which he was occupied, Mozart said to 
her, suddenly: “It is surely for myself that I am com. 
posing this Requiem ; it will serve at my funeral cere- 
mony. Nothing could turn him from this idea ; and he 
contanued to work at his Requiem as did Raflaelle at 
his picture of the “ Transfiguration,” stricken also with 
the idea of his approaching end. 

Mozart felt his strength declining sensibly every day, 
and his work advanced but slowly. The four weeks 
which he had demanded were elapsed, and, true te his 
appointment, the stranger made his appearance. 

* Tt has been quite impossible for me,’ said Mozart, 
“to keep my proniise.” 

“ Never mind,” replied the stranger; “ what further 
time do you require ?” 

“Four weeks; the work has inspired me with a 

eater degree of interest than I thought it would, and 
Pncve extended it to a much greater length than I had 
inally intended.” 

In that case,” said the stranger, “ it is but just that 
our price should be increased in equal proportion; 
on are fifty ducats more.” 

“ Sir,” said Mozart, more and more astonished, “ who 
and what are you ?” 

“ That has nothing to do with the matter,” said the 
visitor; “TI will return in four weeks,” 

No sooner had this strange guest departed, than 
Mozart despatched one of his servants with instructions 
to follow this extraordinary man, and endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to discover where he resided; but the domestic 
returned shortly afterwards, stating that he could dis- 
cover no traces whatevér of him. 

Poor Mozart was firmly convinced that this stranger 
was no ordinary being Liat he had indubitably some 
connection with the other world, and that he lad been 
sent to warn him of his approaching end. He worked, 
nevertheless, with more ardour than ever at his He- 
quiem, which he regarded as the rost durable monn- 
ment of his talent. Whilst engaged on this work, he 
several times fell into alarming fainting fits. At length, 
before the four weeks had elapsed, the Requiem was 
eompleted. The stranger returned at the appointed 
time, but Mozart was no more. 

All Germany regards this Requiem as the masterpiece 
of the composer. 

Mozart died December 5th, 1792, aged thirty-six, 
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An AVALANCHE.-—Suddenly I heard a low hiss close 
by me, and looking round, daw a strenm of snow shoot- 
ing rapidly down the guily, like » long white serpent. 
It. was the most msidious enemy of the mountaineer— 
an avalanche; not suchas thunders down tlie cliffs of 
the Jungfrau, ready to break every bone in your body, 


but the calm, malicious avalanche which would take 
you quietly off yout legs, wrap you up in a shect of 
snow, and bury you in a crevasse for a few hundred 


years, without making any noise about it, —Teaks, 








with a near approach to Arabic characters.—Atheneum, 


Work, 


Passes, and Glaciers, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

A Lone Tasx.—A paper has been presented to Parliament 
containing @ curious calculation, that such is the arrear in 
the indexes and abstract-books of the office for the registry 
of deeda in Dublin, that the time required for putting them 
into a complete state would be equal to “the time of one 
person for 300 years.’’ 

Tux Admiralty have at length settled with Captain Coles, 
the inventor of the Cupola. The terms, after considerable 
deliberation, have been arranged aa follow :—The nation be- 
comes the exclusive possessor of the invention in considera- 
tion of paying down £5,000, and granting to Captain Cotes 
£100 for every cupola brought into the service for the next 
fourteen years 

Or the 127,000 persons who now inhabit South Australia, 
it appears that, at the date of taking the census there last 
year, 44,613 persons were born in the colony, 637 in Victoria, 
637 in New South Wales, 1,415 in other British possessions, 
44,543 in England and Wales, 7,640 in Scotland, 12,694 in 
Ireland, 123 in France, 8,863 in Germany, 40 in China, 163 in 
other neuen countries, 281 at sea, and 39 in places not 
apecifier 

‘Tur Sunvay Bawps tw tax Parxs.—Vast audiences at the 
opening of the seventh season in Regent’s and Victoria 
Parks have evinoed their continued interest in this open-air 
recreation. The experiment of chairs inside the enclosure 
was a decided success. Had there been 900, instead of 300, 
they would have been occupied, The programme concluded 
with national anthems of the Continent and England, and 
the most perfect order marked the retirement of the assem- 
bled crowds. 

Paxsents vrom Hen Masesty To THR ZooLoaicat Garpens. 
--A short time ago her Majesty received twelve or fourteen 
Brahmin bulls and cows as a present from India. Desiring 
that our Zoological Gardens should participate in the gift, 
Mr. Bartlett was last week directed to proceed to Shaw 
Farm, in the Home Park at Windsor, and he there selected 
from the splendid herd a male and female, the former a 
charming pearly grey, and the latter a creamy white—both 
very fine animals. Her Majesty also presented a wild sheep 
(female), called the ‘* Aoudad,’’ the society being already in 
possession of a male of the species, 

Musica LystauMeyts IN THR Exnipition.—An oak piano 
of the time of Charles I, is shown, and an historical series 
of pianos, from the old harpsichord—the favourite of our 
pwreat grandmothere—down to the improved instrument of 
the present day, In one part of this collection is aself-blow- 
ing harmonium, the wind for which is supplied by clock- 
work; in another part is a group of A€olian harps, and in 
another corner is a double bass with a remarkably ingenious 
apparatus for producing enharmonic scales of harmonics. 
Many valuable a in the mechanism of pianos 
are exhibited, and the inner machinery of these domestic 
justruments is shown from the first stage to the last. An 
oblique piano, with a new action, is a novelty in its way, 
and also some metal bagpipes, suitable for tropical cli- 
mates, 

Epvucation,—In Staffordshire, the 40 per cent. of women 
able to write twenty years ago has only become 48, and the 
67 per cent. of men, 60, Among the Cornishmen, the 64 per 
cent, of twenty years since has barely improved into 65; and 
in 1860 scarcely 57 per cent. of the women who married wrote 
their names. In Monmouthshire and Wales the proportion 
of women who had learnt to write was much fewer; in South 
Wales only 42 per cent, In as many as twenty counties in 
England, mostly agricultural districts, and also in Wales, the 
proportion of men who can write is below the average—often 
wreatly below it. Of the women who in 1860 married in Bed- 
fordshire, only 648 per cent. signed the register ; in the West 
Riding, only 63'4; in Lancashire, only 46°8, Of the women 
of England who became wives in 1860, more than 60,000 have 


the disadvantage of being unable to write their own names; | use. 


more than 1,000 even of the women of busy and acute Lan- 
cashire, In one marriage in every six in all England both 
man and woman were unable to write. 

Cievexr Ronuxey.—Last week, two gentlemanly foreigners 
visited the shop of Mra, Gee, a jeweller, in Landen, and ar- 
ranyed to purchase £500 worth of goods, They intimated 
that they would call for the goods on the following day, and 
would then pay for them. They were allowed to pack the 
goods up in « cigar-case, which they tied and sealed, and 
then deposited it in a black leather bag. After directing 
Mrs. Gee's attention to some other matter, they left the 
place, and Mrs. Gee placed the bag in a place of safety for 
three or four days, until her suspicions being excited by the 
non-appearance of her customers, she opened the parcel, 
when, to her dismay, she found that, although there was a 
black leather bag, containing a cigar-box sealed and tied up 
with cord, her £600 worth of gold watches had been trans- 
muted into their equivalent weight in sea-pebbles; the fact 
being, that while negotiating for the sale of the chronometer, 
the thieves had most dexterously contrived to substitute an- 
other bag for the one in which they had so carefully packed 
their booty 

Onsty « New Boox !—Never, perhaps, was there witnessed 
euch a scene as that which the Rue de Seine—the residence 
of Victor Hugo's publisher—presented on the fore part of the 
day fixed for the issue of the second and third part of “ Les 
Misérables.’ Before six o'clock in the morning, a troop of 
booksellers’ clerks and porters were posted in front of Pa- 
guerre’s shop, which was still close d, and after a short time 
the group became so numerous that it was necessary to have 
two policemen to —_ order, It was a struggle as to who 
should be nearest the door, everyone pretending that he had 
arrived before everybody else, and was therefore entitled to 
the best place, At half-past six the shop was opened, or, 
more properly speaking, an attempt was made to open it, 
which was prevented by the pressure of the crowd. Tho 
first moment was one of disappointment to these expectants; 
for no sooner was the door opened than they saw coming out, 
laden with volumes, a clerk who, either having been earlier 
than the others, or knowing better the secret passages of the 
premises, had slipped into the sanctuary and loaded himself 
with the treasure, While the demands of tho first of the troop 
were being satisfied, the street became blocked up with vehi- 
oles of all sorts—vans, cabs, elegant carriages, trucks, carts, 
and even a wheelbarrow—all anxiously weiting for their 
share of the prize. Never was there such 4 scene in the 
bookselling world—never was such a picture presented to 
the eyes of the Parisian public. It was a sight to behold the 
quiet-going shopkeepers of the Rue de Seine, gaping and 
stupified, and asking themselves and everybody what it was 
all about. The answer was, “ Victor Hugo's new book.” 
“What!"’ demanded everybody; “only a now book!’’ It 


bill for a certain wedding-breakfast. 


sister ! 
@ woman sees her best friend compelled, by circumstances, 
to put down the carriage, and suppress her Jady’s-maid.— 


a thick, unfigured oil-cloth, of one colour, 


be broken to the size of a goose-egg, and placed on the top, 
not between the bars in front. 


cut thin, toast well on both sides, but nowhere burnt; put at 
the bottom of a jug, pe boiling water sufficient for your 


commend this article as invaluable for a lady’s toilette ; itgs 
an excellent dentifrice ; it removes all stains from the hands; 


for washing muslins and laces. 


twenty years of age is much greater than that among the 
other sex at the same age. 
These sad deaths may be partly the result of organisation, 
but many of them, says Dr. Farr, are also partly referable to 
tight-lacing, thin shoes, close rooms, and the want of exer- 
cise in the open air, 


correspondent, I should put on a pair of snipe-boots, arm 
myself with a sharp Dutch hoe, or heavy stick with long 


sible. 
immolated with my walking-stick, and it took many blows 
before he died.” 


thers adhering to it. 
sharp pen-knife—and, blowing away the feathers, make a 
cut in the skin; follow up the pathway with the knife or 


sprinkle on the incision a little plaster of Paris, or common 


THE JESTER 


Great Conrepgrate Loss.—We fancy by this time that it 
must be loss of heart. 

Prxsovat Ipgentity.—You—or any other man. 
Ipeytity.—Any other man—or you. 

Why does a cabman think it is a fine day when it rains 
hard ?—Because he considers it fare-weather.—Fun. 

Tuexe will always be quarrelling in the world so long as 
ee two persone to quarrel, and two straws to quarrel 
about. 

ALL tue Dirrzrence.—What is the difference between 
man and his mother earth ?—The latter shows its furrows in 
spring, the former his in autumn.— Punch. 

Tuat was a grim jest of Lord Norbury’s, on sentencing to 
death a thief who had stolen a watch: ‘‘ You made a grasp 
at time, my lad, but you clutched eternity.” 

“You've a large family, I guess,”’ said Mr. Jonathan J. 
Tibbins to Colonel Washington L. Gomm. ‘ Why, I calcu- 
late I have,”’ said the colonel; * there ain’t Christian names 
enough for ’em.” 

Repeating THe Lins.—A few Sundays ago, at one of the 
fashionable churches in London, the choir sang a hymn to a 
tune which goes as follows :—‘‘ And take thy pil—and take 
thy pil—and take thy pilgrim home.” 

A Briviveseate Pratitupr.—We are told that “ Use is 
Second Nature,’’ This may be the case with many; but we 
think with a rare number of people—inasmach as our ene- 
mies generally exceed our friends—it should be, ‘‘ Abuse is 
Second Nature,”’ 

Yanxxr Preacuzrs.—In a recent sermon, Parson Brown- 
low is said to have told his flock that he would have them 
“ fight the Confederates till hell froze, and then fight them 
on the ice ;” while even the Rev. H. Ward Beecher indulges 
in images needlessly irritant to the nervous system ; for ex- 
ample, “‘ This is God’s saw-yard. He is sawing out timber; 
you are that timber. To-day he is ripping you with the saw. 
To-morrow he is smoothing you with a plane, The next 
day he is rubbing up the surface with some kind of a rasp. 
He plies = with the hammer, and nails, and screws, and 
bolts, and all sorts of instruments.’’ We should not sleep 
under such preachers, but we should do nothing half so 
g00d.—Spectator, 

NOTES BY A HORRIDLY SATIRICAL CREATURE. 
Love at first sight often leads to marriage with the eyes shut. 
Women first resorted to tight-lacing, to prove to men how 
well they could bear squeezing. 

Time works wonders on the faces of Mrs. Tittivate’s 
friends; but Time never touches Mrs. T. 

Widows’ weeds are —_ got rid of by planting a late 
variety of the Seringa—perhaps better known as orange- 
blossom, 

When I see a bee in the cup of an orange-blossom, he 
reminds me of the day when the confectioner called for his 


MIsTaKEN 


How beautiful is woman when adversity frowns upon her 
It is touching to behold the resignation with which 


Punch, 
— 
HOME HINTS 


Krtcuew Fioors.—The best covering for a kitchen floor is 


Usine Coxx.—When you use coke in an open fire, it should 
Goop Toast-anp-Water.—Take a slice of fine, stale bread, 


Cover up till cold, and strain it, 

Putverizep Borax.,—A lady correspondent wishes to re- 
it cleanses the hair from dandriff, and is particularly good 
Tus mortality among young women of from fifteen to 


The excess is 1,142 annually, 
To Dsstroy Swaxnrs.—‘I know,” says a correspondent, 
‘no scientific way of destroying snakes; but were I your 


knife-blade fixed at the end, and slaughter as man 
I do not recommend a stick; the Jast viper 


as pos- 
killed, I 


How Lapies May Prerars Featuers yor tHe Hars.— 
First, consider well what feathers of the bird you want, and 
where the skin must be divided so as to take off those fea- 
Then take a small knife-—such as a 


with a pair of scissors, cutting the skin as you go. Should 
there be the least sign of blood from the body of the bird, 


flour, and it will absorb all moisture. The skin being divided 
from the flesh, it should be placed with the feathers down- 
wards, and all the fat cleaned from it ; it may then be dressed 
with either of the following preparations :—viz., ginger, pep- 
per, camphor, half an ounce of each, with half a drachm of 
corrosive sublimate added, all the substances being rubbed 
well together in a mortar: or, the skin may be ssed with 
a solution of three grains of corrosive sublimate, dissolved 
in one ounce of spirits of wine: or, thirdly, arsenical soap 
may be employed, and the following is the recipe to make 
arsenical soap :—Camphor, 5 drs. ; arsenic in powder, 3 ozs. ; 
white soap, 3ozs.; salts of tartar, 12drs.; lime in powder, 
4drs. Any chemist will be able to make a small quantity, if 
desired, from these proportions. The soap should be cut in 
small slices, very thin; boil it, with very little wacer, over a 
gentle fire, and stir with a wooden spatula; when melted, 
put in the salts of tartar and powdered chalk. Take them 
off the fire, add the arsenic, and triturate thewhole. Lastly, 
put in the camphor, which must be previously softened by 
means of spirits of wine; mix the whole till it has the con- 
sistency of tlour poten when required for use, dissolve it 


WONDERFUL THINGS 


Vatvr or Litrte Birps.—The cockchafer deposits from 70 
to 100 eggs, which are soon transformed into white grubs, 
which live on the roots of our most valuable vegetables. The 
weevil produces from 70 to 90 eggs, which, laid in so many 
— of corn, become larve, and soon eat up the corn, 
Now swallows, hedge-sparrows, and other small birds live 
ey upon grubs, caterpillars, and other insects and 

imalcules which prey on and destroy od pee - of agri- 
culture. Ten 8 ows were recently killed and di 
and in their stomachs were found the remains of 5,482 in- 
= which must have been the result of a very few hours’ 
eeding. 

Gossamer Tuicxness.—A grain of gold may be hammered 

so thin as completely to cover a surface of fifty square inches; 
and the gold which covers the silver wire used in the manu. 
facture of gold lace is spread over a surface twelve times 
greater. Dr. Wollaston made a gold wire of such extreme 
tenuity, that fifty miles of it would only weigh an ounce, 
We have a much more common, but still more wonde 
instance of the de to which matter may be attenuated 
in the common soap-bubble which we see every day in the 
basin in which we wash, and which, when blown from a 
pipe-shank out in the sunshine, floats away robed in such 
ravishing hues. The film of soap and water, forming the 
upper part of the bubble, is oniy the 2,500,000th part of an 
inch in thickness! Biot tells us, from his own investiga- 
tions, that each gossamer line by which the spider hangs 
himself in the air is made up of 6,000 distinct threads! 
A Wonpgrrrvut Macurive.—Mr. Babbage’s Differenee En- 
gine is now in working order in the Philosophical Depart. 
ment of the Exhibition; and not far from it is Mr. Peter's 
Machine for Microscopic Writing, combining Ibbetson’s 
Geometric Chuck. With this machine an almost endless 
diversity of beautiful and complex curves, including any 
combination of bicercloids, can be produced with wonderful 
precision and minuteness within a circle the fiftieth of an 
inch in diameter. A disc the one-hundredth of an inch in 
diameter appears to the unaided eye as a mere point, yet 
that point will contain five circles of the three-hundredth of 
an inch, andin one of those circles, about the size of a trans. 
verse section of a human hair, the Lord’s Prayer can be 
written and read. It has been legibly written also in the 
three-hundred-and-fifty-six-thousandth part of aninch. The 
words, ‘‘ Matthew Marshall, Bank-of England,’’ haye been 
written in the two-and-a-half-millionth part of an inch; and 
a calculation has been made, that with this machine the en. 
tire Bible might be written twenty-two times in the space of 
a square inch,—Atheneum, 


——$ 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Tae nervous force is consumed equally in bodily and 
mental exertion; and if overmuch of it be expended i one 
“a there must be proportionally less in another. 

‘o Cung Hiccovex.—A draught of cold water, with some- 
times the addition of a spoonful of brandy, or half a tea- 
spoonful of sai volatile. Give children a little magnesia, 
with or without a few drops of sal volatile. 

For THe Stine or 4 Wasp or Bex.—Take about a wine- 
glassful of vinegar, put a little common soda into it, and 
bathe the parts affected. It gives almost immediate ease, 
and no pain or swelling will rwards be felt. 

For a Bruise.—Bathe the part well with warm water, and 
afterwards apply treacle, spread on paper or linen, as most 
convenient ; it soon heals, and no mark will be left. Treacle, 
if applied also in the early stages of a quinsy or sore throat, 
will speedily effect a cure, 

Remepy For Broncuitis.—Take honey in the comb, squeeze 
it out, and dilute with a little water ; wet the lips and mouth 
occasionally with it. It has never been known to fail in 
cases where children had throats so swollen as to be unable 
to swallow. It is certainly a simple remedy, and may be a 
very efficacious one. 

Aw InFAaLLiBLt ReweEpy ror Sorz Troats.—Make a poul- 
tice of wormwood, boiled in sweet milk, and apply it to the 
throat. I have known this to give relief in its worst form in 
eight hours. Those subject to sore throats, &c., should bathe 
the neck with cold water in the morning, and use the flesh- 
brush at night, which will be found to relieve them very soon, 


——_>——_ 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Tue fiends that lie in wait for us need no wizard’s spell to 
raise them, Oftentimes to think evil is to call a devil up to 
act it. 

Wuen a man resolves to keep up expensive appearances 
till he can hold out no longer, his moral frame goes to wreck 
as fast as his circumstances. 

Many @ one is at more expense in maintaining Vanity’s 
worthless brood than it would cost him to bring up, in & 
plain way, a family of children, 

A Huspanp’s Favutts.—With a wife, a husband's faults 
should be sacred. A woman forgets what is due to herself 
when she condescends to that refuge of weakness—a female 
confidant. A wife’s bosom should be the tomb of her hus- 
band’s failings, and his character far more valuable in her 
estimation than his life. If this be not the case, she pollutes 
her marriage vow. 

In this ever-variable world, the king may become a beggar, 
and the beggar a king. Riches may exalt the meanest of 
human beings, as regards social rank, and the want of them 
degrade the best of men; but riches of the mind, whether 
their possessor be rich or poor, are gifts over which circum- 
stances have but little or no control. Homer, the blind 
beggar, has outlived, in this world’s history, hundreds of 
its petty kings; and myriads of its aristocracies have = 
before the name of Virgil, whose birthplace is said to have 
been a ditch. 

Tax Goop Wowan.—A good woman is one of the greatest 
glories of the creation. How do the duties of a good wife, & 
good mother, and a worthy matron, well performed, dignify 
awoman! A good woman reflects honour on all those who 
had any hand in her education, and on the company she has 
kept. A woman of virtue and of good understanding, skilled 
in, and delighting to perform the duties of domestic life, 
needs not fortune to recommend her to the choice of 
greatest and richest man, who wishes his own happiness. 
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with a little cold water, and apply with a brush, such as 
used for glazing puddings. Thus, then, ladies may be 
enabled to prepare feathers for their own hats, 





eayoured more of a revolution, 
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